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Our readers are informed, that the Proprietors of the TATLER, moved 
by what generally moves people on such occasions, desirous of not 
being outdone by « clever contemporary, and hoping that numbers 
may be enabled toread their paper who have more intelligence than 
wealth, and who have hitherto found even so small a daily sum as 
two-pence, a tax too great for their expenditure, have come to a 
resolution of selling this journal, on and after Saturday next, the 
20th instant, at a Penny,—the old price of their illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake. If any man who loves an honest opinion on 
Books, Theatres, Pictures, Music, and fifty other matters, and who 
is desirous of having a pleasant thought or two to begin his day 
with, does not hereafter take in a Daily Paper, when he can do so 
for a Penny, the reproach be on his head. For our parts, we shall 
think well of nobody who is capable of his Penny, and yet denies 
himself this extraordinary advantage from it. 

The opportunity to Advertisers need not be pointed out. 

N.B. No alteration will be made in the price of the back numbers, 
and Subscribers are recommended to complete their sets, as there is 
not an equal quantity of every number on hand. 











MODERN WOMEN.* 
Tus little volume is chiefly addressed to women of the richer 
classes, who have command of time and money, and whose employ- 
ments, or non-employments, are of their own choosiug. It contains 
much good sense, but nothing that is new or original. Merit, 
indeed, is not confined to novelty or originality, and it is useful 
sometimes to refresh the memory on subjects familiar to our know- 
ledge ; but at this period, when whole nations are displaying new 
energies, and the mind of man, as if influenced by an intellectua| 
spring, gives to the winds the prejudices of ignorance, and puts 
forth healthy shoots of kindness and liberal knowledge, we natu- | 
rally look for some symptoms of progress in a work of this nature. 
Mrs Sandford is an admiring disciple of Hannah More, and is not 
satisfied with goodness itself, unless it move forward in the one 
narrow path she prescribes; as though all virtue or all religion were 
comprised in a blind faith in doctrines not always reconcilable with 
reason or good feeling. Indeed, of all the absurdities that ever 
existed, perhaps it will one day be thought the greatest and most 
revolting, that men and women should have been found to believe 
in such a blasphemy as eternal punishment, and to pronounce those 
incapable of God’s love who did not believe in it!! and yet, so 
superior is the poor calumniated human heart to its errors, that | 
good people are to be found among those who hold this monstrous | 
opinion. Let Mrs Sandford be assured that they may be found out 
of it, and that heaven may be made of more angels than she looks | 
for. At all events she may be assured, that the more earnestly 
women pursue the knowledge she so justly advocates, the less they 
will be disposed to profess or to affect a belief in contradictions | 
which they cannot comprehend or reconcile ; and the more genuine | 
will be their piety for this very reason. That spirit of religion, 
which our author considers so vital, and which she ought to remem- 
ber has been pronounced so hostile to the letter,—is much more 
likely to be a consequence of a knowledge of the works of God, 
than of the dogmas of man; and the jealous and vindictive God 
pourtrayed by her favourites, will assuredly fail to awaken that 
sincere gratitude, veneration, and love, inspired by contemplation 
of the universal benevolence of the deity they libel. Our authoress 
admits that men, who are generally better educated than women, 
are somewhat slow of faith in these matters; but asserts, that any 
shew of scepticism in women js, nevertheless, distasteful to them. If 
men are merely thoughtless on the subject, they will probably be 
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ndifferent to women’s religious opinions; if their own opinions be 
grounded on reflection, they will not think ill of those who allow 
themselves the same license, whatever be their sex. Such an assertion 
is holding out a threat to women, the tendency of which is rather to 
render them hypocritical than religious. We say the more on this 
point, because the subject is not confined to the chapter professedly 
dedicated to it, but pervades the whole volume; discrediting the 
better sense evinced in many parts of it, from which we shall 
extract a few passages. The following observations are remarkable 
for their unconscious opposition to the general tenour of the volume, 
on religious points :— 


‘ Piety may be misguided, though it cannot be excessive ; and the 
female mind, constitutionally less stable than that of man, needs 
especially the ballast of sound knowledge and good sense. It is apt 
to pursue opinions to extremes, and to allow too much to its fayour- 
ite bias; and on that account, an accurate acquaintance with truth is 
the more essential.’ 


Our fair writer expatiates upon the great advantages of know- 
ledge, combats the notion of its tendency to render women slat- 
ternly or presuming; and, without undervaluing the usual accom- 
plishments, regrets that number should be more considered than 
proficiency. She laments that accomplishments should be made 
rather the substance of education than the ornamental parts of it ; 
and that too, with little or no reference to individual taste or abi- 
lity, She complains that a woman’s education is rather a prepara- 
tion for exhibition in company, than for the demands of domestic 
life. 


‘ Let her mind be enlarged and her information accurate ; let her 
excel, if possible, in all that she does attempt, and we would find 
no fault with her if her accomplishments be but few. How de- 
lightful it is to meet with such a one, whose mind is well stored 
with useful information, who is capable of tasting intellectual 
beauty, and of deciding with discretion in the emergencies of life, 
and who is, withal, destitute of pretension, And, on the contrary, 
what a sad specimen of folly it is, when a young woman is taught 
all conceivable accomplishments, and when their very number pre- 
cludes the possibility of proficiency in any. She can trace Chinese 
figures in black and white, sketch butterflies in Indian tinting, ac- 
complish a few romances on the guitar, a few waltzes on the piano- 
tc e; she talks bad French, and worse Italian; but she has no 
taste, no love of knowledge, no real desire for improvement; her 
mind is a mere blank ; she might as well have been employed (like 
her grandmothers of old) in copying receipts in half-text, and 
working Adam and Eve upon a sampler,”” 


Many wives, young and old, might profit by the following hints : 


‘ Obedience is a very small part of conjugal duty, and, in most 
cases, easily performed. ‘ Much of the comfort of the 


_married life depends upon the lady; a great deal more, perhaps, 


than she is aware of. She scarcely knows her own influence; how 
much she may da by persuasion—how much by sympathy,—how 
much by unremitted kindness and little attentions. To acquire and 
retain such influence, she must, however, make her conjugal duties 
her first object. She must not think that anything will do for her 
husband,—that any room is good enough for her husband,—that it 
is not worth while to be agreeable when there is only her husband, 
—that she may close her piano, or lay aside her brush, for why 
should she play or paint merely to amuse her husband ? No,—she 
must consider all these little arts of pleasing chiefly valuable on his 
account,—as means of perpetuating her attractions, and giving per- 
manence to his affection. She must remember that her duty con- 
sists not so much in great and solitary acts—in displays of the 
sublimer virtues, to which she will be only occasionally called; but 
in trifles,—in a cheerful smile or a minute attention, naturally ren- 
dered, and proceeding from a heart full of kindness, and a temper 
full of amiability.’ 

In speaking of filial duties, it would have been well had the author 
touched also upon maternal ones; of which she says not one word- 
It may be that she considers mothers as little likely to give ear to 
her admonitions; but why should they Le less so than wives? The 
two characters imply but little difference in age, for the duties of a 
nother begin with, if not before, the birth of her child. When she 
inculcates upon the child the necessity of filial respect, why does she 
not teach the mother how to command it? When she admonishes 
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the child to bear with a little dullness, a little impatience, &c. in | affection of the court of England, at the time when they hoped for 
her parents; and to make allowances for past cares, disappoint- | peace through Queen Anne, “ My aunt,” said she to Madame de 
ments, &c.; why not recommend a similar forbearance to the Maintenon, “it must be admitted that in England the queens 
mother? Is more consideration and wisdom demanded of youth | 804°" better than the kings ; and do you know the reason, aunt ?” 


and still running about and bantering, ‘*It is because under 

. . . . . . ps the 
than of mature experience? This exclusive inculcation of filial | kings women govern, and under the queens men.” The king and 
duty may incline some mothers to place the volume in the hands of | Madame de Maintenon laughed, and admitted that, she was y 


their daughters ; but upon the daughters themselves it will make | right. ; 7 
less impression than would have been made by a clear acknowledg-| ‘One day, at Fontainbleau, when all the ladies of the princess 
ment of reciprocal duties. It is to no purpose now to address | Were ar eee her and the king, she had, after sup. 
people as if their minds had but one eye ; so surely as the writer | Py? SSC @ I sorts of languages, and performed a hundred child- 
blinks one side of a question, will the veniiie make a point of eee oe See ee Se, Se eee peees wa emis ae 


. ons . , remarked Madame the Duchess and Madame the Princess de Conti 
inspecting it. It is merely to set it apart for observation. looking at her, making signs and shrugging their shoulders with an 


There is something comic in the following picture, but the fair | ait of contempt. The king having risen and gone, according to.his 
writer confounds with the educational apparatus, the remedies i erin te toed er in order Ne a = does and come 
necessary for a weak and disturbed frame, resulting, doubtless, in enn aly acde allalgpenr aes, yn, siden racy —ebedee =" 


. gundy, then Dauphiness, took hold of Madame de Saint Simon with 
pr ne from too close and too early a confinement to the | one hand, and of Madame de Lévi with the other, and showing Pe 
school-room :— 


Madame the Duchess and Madame the Princess de Conti, who 

“ It is well that mechanics can assist ; that the inclination of the | Were only a few paces from her, “ Have you seen, have you seen?? 
hand may be given by the cheiroplast, and the intricacies of time said she to them; “I see as well as they, that in all that I have said 
defined by a pendulum, and the problems of perspective resolved by and done there is no common sense, and that it is all miserable 
alens. Could the modern school-room be reserved like the saloons | Stuff; but he requires noise, and these things amuse him ;” and 
of Pompeii, it might pass in succeeding centuries for a refined inqui- immediately thereupon, supporting herself upon their arms, she 
sition. There would be found stocks for the fingers and pulleys for began to vault and to chaunt, “ And I laugh at it and at them, and 
the neck, and weights and engines of suspicious form al cae I shall be their queen ;” vaulting, making merry, darting forward 
able purpose ; and, in spite of all our vaunts of philanthropy, we with all her might. These ladies, in a low voice, begged her to be 
might pass, in future ages, for the inventors of ingenious tortures.’ | quiet; saying that those princesses overheard her, that every one 


We are sorry to find our authoress speaking of Mrs Wolston- present saw her, and even went so far as to tell her that she was 
> .S 


‘ : mad. But she leaped still higher, and chaunted still louder, “ And 
craft as a person deserving of ‘contempt.’ An enlightened and | J Jaugh at them, and Ishall be their queen.” She only ended when 
well intentioned woman can never merit contempt; Mrs Sandford | the King re-entered.’ 


is certainly not bound to conform to her opinions, but it is not OE ee 
necessary to despise all who differ from us; and if our fair friend ACCOUNT OF THE ASSASSINATION OF THE CE 

thought her predecessor mistaken, there are other feelings than |” RBRATED ABBE WINKELM. AN. THE comuanaaene: 
contempt, that would have “evinced more wisdom, and _a more ‘oo ‘ ” 


Christian charity. There is a conscientiousness that agrees with | Francis ARCANGELI was born of mean parents, near the city of 
‘things as they are:’ there is a conscientiousness also that differs | Pistoia, and bred a cook, in which capacity he served in a respect- 
with them; and however secure we may be as to the merits of | able family at Vienna, where, having been guilty of a considerable 
those who have been martyrs to our favourite doctrines, we ought robbery, he was condemned to work in fetters for four years, and 
to recollect, that many of them have been as harshly treated in rossi ven speomge from hf the A nongeney ey yee being 
their own times both for their doctrine and their behaviour,—their eo ee oe Taree years of Ss Savery See 


‘ tise axel : | expired, he found friends to intercede in his favour, and he was 
virtues and their infirmities—as the innovators who exasperate self- | released from serving the fourth, but strictly enjoined to observe 
love in times after. 


| the order of banishment, in consequence of which he left Vienna, 

So many people superior to ourselves have been treated with and retired to Venice with his pretended wife, Eva Rachel. In 

contempt from time immemorial, that it should be a caution to our, August 1767, notwithstanding his oath, he came to Trieste with a 
sy | view to s ; afterwards c is mi i 

modesty how we use the term. And our inferiors have so many ew to settle ; but afterwards changed his mind, and returned to 


, . Venice, where, being disappointed of the encouragement he pro- 
excuses from circumstances, and so many seeds in them of goodness | pably expected, he came again to Trieste in May 1768. Being 
and knowledge, perhaps far better than our own, if circumstances | almost destitute of money, and but shabbily drest, he took up his 


were favourable to their expansion, that a similar caution is neces- lodging at a noted inn (probably with a view of robbing some 
sary with regard to them. God has created no one deserving of | eyes a few — the _ gprs apn —— at ys = 
: | inn on his way from Vienna to Rome, and was lodged in the nex 

contempt, not even those who feel it. apartment 00 thet of Arcangeli. This dian and their din- 
= _ ing together at the ordinary, first brought them acquainted. The 
THE DUCHESS OF BURGUND Y. .| Abbé expressed a desire of prosecuting his journey with all possible 

alain | expedition, and Arcangeli was seemingly very solicitous in procuring 
Arter the specimens of debauchery, folly, and sophistication, ex- him a passage, which the Abbé took very kindly, and very liberally 
tracted from the ‘ Memoirs of the House of Bourbon,’ we shall | 5 eg = for his Pn hepa His departure, however, being 
refresh our readers with an account, out of the same work, of the | att dh serge Sue = sage ayphorsetnet ona Beaty te 


‘ : 7 geli was more than ordinarily diligent in improving every opportu- 
young Duchess of Burgundy, who used to astonish Louis XIV with | nity of making himsclf acceptable to the Abbé, and their frequent 


her natural manners, and enchant him with her wit. She unfortu- | walks, long and familiar conversations, and the excessive civility 
nately died young. She was evidently a being of a very superior and attention of Arcangeli upon all occasions that offered, so 
} @. » peace thi > A ‘ > ’ iv. 
nature to those around her, and is not well understood by the com- “ager a = ee _— the os fg hg oa wee ype ye 
: : . : gas tape at he not only acquainted him in the general run 0 
piler of this work (or his authority) when, in criticising the revelry | th03+ discourse wi H ~~ oy weer 
ae ate ; o | their discourse with the motives and the event of his journey 
of her spirits, he speaks of it simply as a want of ‘ courtesy!’ The 


: . , |to Vienna, the graces he had there received, and the offers 
compiler seems to have translated the chief part of his work from | of that ministry; but informed him also of the letters of 


another compiler. The original authority for this account of the | credit he had with him, the medals of gold and silver, which 
Duchess of Burgundy is, if we mistake not, the Duc de Saint | he had received from their Imperial Majesties, and in short, 
Sieiete yet with all (the things of value of which he was possessed. Arcan- 
geli expressed an earnest desire to see the medals, and the 
Abbé an equal eagerness to gratify his curiosity, but the villain no 
| sooner, beheld the fatal coins, than yielding to the motions of his 
depraved heart, he determined treacherously to rob and murder the 
possessor. Several days, however, elapsed before he put his cruel 
design into execution, in which time he so officiously and cour- 
teously conformed himself to the temper and situation of his new 


























*The Duchess of Burgundy was in public serious, circumspect, 
respectful towards the king, and preserved a timid decency of de- 
portment towards Madame de Maintenon, whom she always called 
“ma tante :” in private, prattling, skipping around them, sometimes 
perched on the arm of the fauteuil of one or other of them, some- 
times playing on their knees; she leaped on their neck, embraced 








them, kissed, caressed them, tormented them in all sorts of ways, 
rummaged their tables, their papers, their letters, broke open the 
seals, and sometimes read them in spite of them, according as she 
saw them in a humour to laugh, and sometimes talked of their con- 
tents. Admitted to everything, to the reception of the couriers 
who brought the most interesting news; entering the king’s apart- 
ment at all hours, even during the sitting of the council; at once 
useful and fatal to the ministers, but always inclined to oblige, to 
serve, to excuse, unless she was violently prejudiced against any 
one, as she was against Pontchartrain, whom she sometimes called 
to the king, “ votre vilain borgne.” She was so free, in short, that 





one evening hearing the king and Madame de Maintenon speak with 





friend, that he totally disarmed the Abbé of all mistrust, and 
had actually inspired him with a sincere friendship. In the 
morning of the 7th of June, being determined not to delay his 
bloody purpose, he bought a sharp-pointed knife, the instru- 
ment he intended to use in the execution, and then going to 
the coffee-house, he there found the Abbé, who paid for him as 
usual, and continued with him in conversation till they both went 
home to dinner. After dinner, they went again abroad together: 
but the villain having meditated a new scheme, he parted 
from the Abbé, and went and purchased some yards of cord, with 
which he returned home, and retired to his chamber. Till the Abbé 
came, he employed himself in twisting the cord and forming @ 
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noose ; and having prepared it to his mind, he placed that and the 
knife in a chair, ready. Soon after this the Abbé came in, and, as 
his custom was, invited Arcangeli to supper. The cheerfulness of 
the Abbé, and the frankness and cordiality with which he received 
and treated him, staggered him at first, and the sentiments of huma- 
nity so far took place, that his blood ran cold with the thoughts of 
his cruel intention, nor had he at this time courage to execute it 
But the next morning, June 8th, both going out of the inn together, 
and drinking coffee at the usual house, after Arcangeli had pretended 
in vain to hire a vessel to carry the Abbé to Bagni, they returned to 
the inn, and each going to his own room, Arcangeli pulled off his 
coat, to prevent its being stained with blood, and putting the knife 
unsheathed, and the cord, into his waistcoat pocket, about nine he 
went into Winkelman’s chamber, who received him with his 
accustomed frankness, and entered into chat about his journey, and 
about his medals; and as he was upon the point of his departure, 
he invited the man, who was that instant to be his murderer, in the 
most affectionate manner, to Rome, where he promised his best 
assistance. Full of those friendly sentiments, the Abbé sat himself 
down in his chair, when instantly the assassin, who stood behind 
him, threw the cord over his head and drew it close. The Abbé 
with both his hands endeavoured to loosen the cord, but the mur- 
derer stabbed him in several places. This increased the struggle, 
and the last efforts of the Abbé brought both of them to the grouud: 
the murderer, however, was uppermost ; and having the knife reek- 
ing with blood in his hand, plunged it five times into the bowels of 
his wounded friend. The noise alarmed the chamberlain of the 
house, who hastily opening the door, was witness to the bloody 
conflict. The assassin, surprised, dropped the knife, and in his 
waistcoat only, without a hat, his breast open, and his shirt covered 








with blood, he escaped out of the inn.—With the cord about his 
neck, and his wounds streaming, the Abbé had still strength to rise, | 
and descending from the second floor to the first, he placed himself 

against the balustrade, and called for assistance. Moved with | 
compassion, those who heard his cries hastened to his relief, and | 
helping him to his room, laid hin upon his bed, where, having no | 
hope of recovery, he received the Sacrament, and made his will. 
After suffering a great deal, with heroic constancy and truly Chris- 
tian piety, not complaining of his murderer, but most sincerely par- 
doning him, he calmly breathed his last about four in the afternoon. 
—In the meantime the assassin had escaped into the Venetian 
territories, where, not thinking himself safe, he pursued his way to 
Pirano, with a design to embark in whatever ship was ready to sail, 
to whatever place; but expresses being everywhere despatched with 
an account of the murder, and a description of the murderer, he 
found himself surrounded with dangers on all sides. Having found 
means, however, to change his clothes, he quitted the high road, | 
akd passing through forests and over mountains unknown to him, 
he at length came to a road that led to Labiana, and had already 
reached Planina, when a drummer mistaking him for a deserter, 
caused him to be apprehended. Upon his examination, not being 
able to give a satisfactory account of himself, and being threatened | 
by the magistrate of Aldesperg, he voluntarily confessed the murder ; | 
and eight days after committing the fact, was brought back to 

Trieste, heavily ironed, and under a strong guard. Here he was | 
tried, and being found guilty, as well on his own confession as on 

the clearest evidence, he was sentenced by the Emperor's judges to 

be broken on the wheel opposite to the inn where he had perpe- 

trated the murder, and his body to be exposed in the usual place of 
executions. On the 18th of June he was informed of his sentence, 

and on the 20th of the same month it was executed in all its points, 

in the presence of an innumerable multitude, who flocked from all 

parts to see the execution. 








PITT AND BONAPARTE. 





| 


Two men, in seeming opposition, but having both the same design 
of stopping the current of liberty, have figured on the theatre of 
Europe together,—Pitt and Bonaparte. In the history of no coun- 
try do we find two men, invested with such enormous power, so 
completely fail in effecting their purposes, or bring such ruin on | 
their countries. The milliards they have spent, and the milliards 
their ambition has left to be paid, the ocean of blood they lavished, 
and the assistance they gave despotism in Europe, prove that these 
men, whose genius is so vaunted, knew nothing of what they had 
undertaken. Yet both have ieft with the vulgar (and in this vulgar | 
are many who think themselves statesmen) colossal reputations for | 
talent, in the countries where their ambition has caused such ruin. 
In England, the cruel effects have brought on reflection. Men 
have begun to see through the deception that has been used to 
make them believe that all the blood and all the wealth was em- 
ployed to support their liberty. Since they have seen that the 
whole has ended by replacing the Bourbons on the throne of 
France, the reputation of Pitt has fallen as low as that of his 
immortal opponent, Fox, has risen. Fortunately, the remedy of 
the evil Pitt has left, is now in the hands of the disciples of his 
glorious rival. But in France, Bonaparte’s conduct was a thousand 
times more decidedly hostile to liberty, for it went to the most 
atrocious destruction of every principle that could render its exist- 
ence possible. The ruin he brought on France has been attended 
with such humiliation, defeat, pecuniary sacrifices, and national 
humiliation in Europe, as she never experienced even in the days of 




















King John. Yet do we meet thousands every day who profess the 
most ardent love of liberty, and at the same time testify the most 
enthusiastic admiration for this man, who devoted his life, his 
talents, and his most strenuous efforts to destroy it; for the man 
who not only destroyed liberty, but corrupted the mind of the 
people, annihilated ro spirit, and substituted in its place cupidity, 
egotism, vanity, and the contempt of every virtue. 

I own to you, my dear friend, that there is a levity, an inconsis- 
tency, a contradiction so shocking in those discordant professions, 
that in spite of my ardent hopes of seeing liberty established in 
France, this clashing of principles rises like a cloud that obstructs 
my sight. It is a gross absurdity to treat our liberty as if it were a 
cap or a coat, that the mode has brought into fashion to-day, and 
that the caprice of the next day may banish ; where men seem to 
think liberty has no other foundation than vanity and caprice, and 
that it requires neither care, nor sacrifice, nor civil courage to 
maintain it. When men’s principles proceed from two points so 
diametrically opposite as Bonaparte and liberty, they are worse than 
weathercocks, for even the fickle winds do not blow from contrary 
points at the same moment. 

If men would look at this modern hero through the glass of 
reason and justice, what jugglery, what knavery, what perfidy, 
what contempt of inthind and of their interests, what egotism, 
what destructive ambition, what vain-glory would they detect in all 
his acts! What dreadful sacrifices all his vices have imposed upon 
the suffering people (millions of human lives among them), to 
create the false and ruinous glory which attaches to his name! 
Perhaps men who have hearts to feel will think that the making of 
such heroes costs humanity too much, and that after all we have 
paid, it is possible to find true glory at less expense. But the false 
ideas of greatness, arising from our feudal education, have left such 
false notions of human greatness, that we reserve all our admiration 
for power, no matter in what hands hazard has placed it, and with- 
out which the most sublime virtue is forgotten.—Gen. O’ Connor’s 
Letter to Lafayette. 








MR HOWARD PAYNE AND MR CUMMING. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I have just read Mr Payne’s letter in your yesterday’s 
Number, and I doubt not that you will allow me an opportunity of 
answering it to-morrow. I do not attach the slightest value to the 
song of ‘ Prenez Garde,’ but I certainly do think it somewhat hard 
that the words should have been adapted to music by seven different 
composers (Sinclair, A. Lee, Montgomery, Zerbini, Ellar, Done, 
and Maddison) and that they have actually been published without 
acknowledgment. 

I do not see that Mr Payne asserts any claims by his allusion to 
my friend Sinclair. The subject was certainly mentioned while I 
was on a visit at his house in Margate, but the song was published 
in Frazer’s Magazine in October last, and it was sung by Miss 
Emma Absolon, at the Hasting’s Concerts antecedently to that 
period. However, as Mr Payne admits the fact of having appro- 
priated the idea, he may choose whether he will own himself 
indebted to Sinclair or myself. For my part, I think, with Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, that the ‘ quarrel’s a very pretty quarrel, as it 
stands.” Allow me to subscribe myself 
Very respectfully your's, 

J. O. CUMMING, A.M. 

P.S. I subjoin a copy of my words. Will Mr Payne have the 
kindness to forward /is ? You will then see how far he is justified 
in calling his song original. The charge of plagiarism was preferred 
in several of the Sunday papers. 

PRENEZ GARDE, 
Of the charms which young Susan discovers, 

Prenez garde, prenez garde, mon ami ! 

She delights but in teazing her lovers : 

Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous pris! 
Though she seems to encourage your wooing, 
In the end she will laugh at your suing, 

While she sings, as she seals your undoing, 
‘ Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous dis.’ 
O, why then pursue her thus blindly ? 

Prenez garde, I entreat, mon ami! 

You but teach her to act more unkindly— 

Prenez garde, then, in time, mon ami ! 
Though to-day you view parting with sorrow, 
Love from prudence a hint, Sir, should borrow, 
For the pang will be keener to-morrow : 

‘ Prenez garde, while you can, mon ami! 
J. O. CUMMING, A.M. 


Wednesday Morning. 





HALLER. ’ 
In person, Haller was tall and majestic, and of a serious and expres- 
sive countenance ; he had at times an open smile, a pleasing tone of 
voice, usually low, and seldom elevated, even when he was most 
agitated. He was fond of unbending himself in society, and was on 
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those ‘occasions remarkably cheerful, polite, and attentive; he 
would converse with the ladies on fashions, modes of dress, and 
other trifles, with as much ease as if he had never secluded himself 
from the world. Mr Bonnet informed Mr Coxe that Haller wrote 
with equal facility the German, French, and Latin tongues; that he 
was so well acquainted with all the European languages except the 
Russian, Polish, and Hungarian, as to speak with the natives in 
their different idioms. When he conversed on any science or subject 
of literature, his knowledge was so extensive, that he seemed to 
have made it his particular study —He had even perused many 
thousand novels and plays; and possessed such an astonishing 
memory, that he could detail their contents with the utmost preci- 
sion. It was his custom to make extracts, and to give his opinion 
of every book which came into his hands, as well for his own private 
use, as for the Gottingen Review, in which his department embraced 
History, Medicine, Anatomy, Natural History, and several miscella- 
neous works, especially those which appeared in Italy. He read most 
new publications, and so eager was he usually in the perusal, that he 
laid them upon the table, even when he was at dinner, occasionally 
looking into them, and marking those parts with a pencil, which he 
afterwards extracted, and commented upon. He was accustomed 
to make his remarks on small bits of paper, of different sizes, which 
he placed in order, and fastened together, a method he learned from 
Leibnitz. It may be added, as one weakness in his great character, 
that he was always impatient under sickness, as well from his ex- 
treme sensibility to pain, as because he was precluded, in that situ- 
ation, from his literary occupation. He was fond, therefore, of 
taking violent remedies, more calculated to remove the imme- 
diate effect, and to check his disease, than to cure it radically. 
In his latter years, he accustomed himself to opium, which 
Zimmermann informs us, he took in so large a dose as eight grains, 
and which operated as a temporary palliative, but increased his 
natural impatience. This restlessness of temper, which occasionally 
disturbed his tranquillity even in his younger days, and in the 
full flow of health and spirits, was considerably heightened by the 
advances of age, and the disorders which shattered his frame 
towards the close of his days. 


————— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
EXTREMES MEET. 


Jack writes so badly, ’tis a treat to see 
His works so near to immortality. T.B. 











Monarcuies AND Repuntics.—One part, at least, of the follow- 
ing proposition is self evident. ‘ A man of real merit,’ says Rousseau, ¢ is 
as rarely to be found in the ministry of a king, as a blockhead at the head 
of a republic.’ 


Loyatty To Lions.—One of the annual fairs at Brussels was 
prolonged on a very singular account. Among the animals exhibited there, 
was a Barbary lioness very near her confinement. The government issued 
a decree to this effect :—‘ Whereas the lion is a quadruped of the first con- 
sideration, well deserving the respect of all civilized nations ; and whereas 
this animal has a place in the arms of the Netherlands ; and whereas, fur- 
thermore, in the memory of man, a Barbary lion has never yet been born at 
Brussels ; it has been decreed, that the fair shall be prolonged until the 
accouchement of the lioness now presented to the public.’ 


Ingenious Device.—A monk passing through a wood with a 
considerable sum of money belonging to his convent, was met by two 
robbers. * Your mouey or your life,” said they.—* I would rather part with 
my money than my life,’ returned the traveller ; ¢ but you are not acquainted 
with monks; you have no idea how suspicious they are. If I tell them that 


I have been robbed, and have nothing to shew in proof of my having endea- | 


voured to defend myself, they will not believe a word of it; they will con- 
clude that [have appropriated the money. Who knows how they may 
treat me, in consequence ?’—* Well,’ said the robbers, ‘ what would you 
have us do?’—‘ I must appear as if I had had a violent struggle with you, 
Stay, bere is my cloak ; you must fire your pistols so that the balls may 
pass through it; Ican then shew it as a proof of my conrage, and they will 
imagine that I have risked my life in defence of their interests.’—The two 
robbers consented ; but when the ingenious monk, who was confident in 
his strength, had made them fire off the pistols, he fell upon them, in his 
turn, and made so gofd a use of a great stick which he had in his hand, that 
he disabled them both, and passed on with his money. 


Sincutar AccompiisHmMent.—Mrs Delany (widow of Swift’s 
Delany ) invented, at the age of 74, a mode of cutting paper, by which she 
executed a Flora of remarkable beauty, which is said to be in possession of 
a family in Warwickshire. It is described as a species of paper Mosaic. 
Being a perfect mistress of her scissors, the plant or flower which she pro- 
posed to imitate, she cut out; that is, she cut out its various leaves and 
parts in such coloured Chinese paper as suited her subject; and when she 
could not meet with a colour to correspond with the one she wanted, she 
dyed her own paper to answer her wishes. She used a black ground, as best 
calculated to throw out her flower ; and not the least astonishing part of her 
art was, that thongh she never employed her pencil to trace out the form or 
shape of her plant, yet when she had caetel all the pieces that composed 
it, it hung so loosely and gracefully, that every one was persuaded that it 
must previously have been drawn out, and repeatedly corrected by a most 
judicious hand. So imposing was her art, that she would sometimes put 
a real leaf of a plant by the side.of one of her own creation, which the eye 
could not detect, even when she herself pointed it out. Mrs Delany conti- 
nued in the prosecution of her design till the 83rd year of her age, when the 
dimness of her sight obliged her to lay it aside. However, by her unwearied 

nee, she became authoress of far the completest Flora that ever was 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


HaYMARKET.—Separation and Reparation—Madame du B —Th uf 
—Fricandeau. rtd © Scape-Goat 


EncuisH Orgra.—The Sorceress—Arrangement—Old and Young. 





THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


A Melo-Drama, founded on a Fact, called 


THE GOLDSMITH. 


The Countess, Mrs W. Clifford. Isabella, Miss J. Scott. 
Margaret, Mrs Humby. 
The President, Mr W. Johnson. Count Rosemberg, Mr Brindal. 
Cardillac, Mr Cooper. Oliver, Mr Vining. Bernard, Mr Coveney, 
Hubert, Mr V. Webster. James, Mr Coates. 





After which, Mrs Gorr’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 


Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill, 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. Johngon. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 


The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To conclude with Pocock’s Musical Drama, in Two Acts, called 


JOHN OF PARIS. 
Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. Rosa, Mrs T. Hill. 
‘ John ot Paris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 
Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. Philip, Mr Huckel. Gregory, Mr Coveney. 
In Act II, a Pas Deux, by M. Edgar and Mlle. Clari. 





To-morrow, The Romp; The Young Quaker; Animal Magnetism; and A Hus 
band at Sight. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
A New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 


Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


After which, a New Operetta, called 


ARRANGEMENT! 
Louisa Lorimer, Miss Pincott. Emma, Miss Novello. 
Sir John Plausible, Mr W. Bennett. Charles, Mr Perkins. 
Alfred, MrJ. Bland. Tom Trim, Mr Wrench. Mr Benson, Mr F. Matthews. 
Servant to Mr Benson, Mr Heath. William, Mr Cooper. 
Countryman, Mr Addison. 


Lucy, Mrs Keeley. 


To conclude with the Romantic Drama, called 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


St. Ursula, Miss Kelly. Nannetta, Miss H. Cawse. 
Colonel Saxe, Mr Irwin. Captain Wiemar, Mr Baker. 
Paulo, Mr J. Russell. Andrea, Mr O. Smith. Joseph, Mr Perkins. 
Lieutenant, Mr East. Worgman, Mr Salter. 





To-morrow, The Sorceress; Arrangement; and other Novelties. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 


A Farce, in Two Acts, called 


MORE BLUNDERS THAN ONE! 
Louisa Lovemore, Mrs Chapman. Susan, Mrs Apjohn. Letty, Mrs Weston. 
Old Melboune, Mr Macarthy. Young Melbourne, Mr J. Vining. 
Larry Hoolaghan, Mr Power. 


After which, Pan. L. Poznanski, surnamed the Polish Paganini, will execute some 
varied and extraordinary Performances on the Violin. 


To which will be added, a New Three Act Comedy, called 
ETIQUETTE RUN MAD. 
Louisa Forrester, Mrs Chapman. Emma Forrester, Miss Bouchier. 
Bell, Miss Apjohn. Sir Peregrine Langley, Mr Macarthy. 
General Forrester, Mr Cooke. Captain O’More, Mr Power. 
Captain Frederick Langley, Mr J. Vining. Bob, Mr Manders. 


To conclude with Moncrierr’s Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, called 


ROCHESTER; OR, CHARLES II’s MERRY DAYS. 
The Countess of Lovelaugh, Miss E.Tree. Lady Gay, Miss Bouchier. 
Silvia, Miss Apjohn. Rebecca, Mrs Weston. Bell, Mrs Knight. 
Charles Il, Mr Cooke. Earl of Rochester, Mr J. Vining. 

Duke of Buckingham, Mr Chapman. Muddle, Mr Buckstone. 

Amen Squeak, Mr Manders. Dunstable, Mr Worrell. 
Starvemouse, Mr Craven. Jeremiah Thin, Mr Macarthy. 
Balaam, Mr Brougham. Gruff Barney, Mr Brown. Joskin, Mr Jones 





AsTLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Cosurc Tueatre. — Wreckers of the Craig Foot— 
Bear Hunters—Black Beard. 


Sapier’s We tts. — Forest Hut—Fairy Call—Botany 
Bay. 
RoyaL Pavition Tueatre.—The Oath of Freedom— 








persevera 
executed by the same hand. 


The Bold Dragoons—The Orphan of Geneva. 
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